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SHREDDED WHEAT BISCUIT. 


By SAMUEL VYLE. 


HE article in Chambers’s Journal for 
November last on ‘The Decline of 
Oatmeal Porridge,’ which attracted 
considerable attention, may perhaps 
appropriately be followed by one 
on shredded wheat biscuit, a recent 

achievement of Mr Henry D. Perky, an American. 
The new preparation is bread without flour— 

that is, the production of an unfermented biscuit, 
which is light and airy, without reducing the 
wheat to flour. The grain is first washed and 
cleansed, then finely shaved or shred—not ground 
or rolled, as heretofore, in a mill. Special care 
is taken to first remove all gritty substances from 
the wheat; then it is submitted to a thorough 
soaking in cold water. Next it is immersed in 
boiling water in monster kettles or pans, there un- 
dergoing its first cooking process; and, being con- 
tinuously agitated by what are termed ‘tumblers,’ 
the grains are constantly rubbed against each 
other, this friction loosening the woody fibre and 
fungi on the surface, and removing the minute 
insect-life and eggs of insects which adhere to the 
wheat. This thorough purification appears to be 
a very important process, securing the cleanliness 
of the food-stuff. The hot water has rendered the 
wheat soft enough for the shredding which follows ; 
and during that rapid and interesting process 
showers of fine threads of wheat fall upon a moving 
carriage. Sharp knives now quickly cut up the 
accumulated shreddings into four-inch lengths, the 
size determined upon for the biseuits, which are 
three inches across and half an inch deep, weigh- 
ing a little over an ounce each. Being now 
formed into shapes of the desired size, the biscuits 
are lifted on to wire trays by wooden spoons, 
and so passed to the first oven, where they are 
subjected to a baking heat of no less than five 
hundred and sixty degrees! Only thirty minutes 
of this high temperature are required, when they 
are withdrawn, and the second cooking has been 
completed. The biscuits are then transferred to 
a second oven of much lower temperature, and 
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baked steadily for six hours, which is the third 
and last process of cooking. Thus the starch in 
the wheat las been made soluble, and is easily 
digested by the weakest stomach. The three cook- 
ings, however, do not destroy any of the nutritive 
qualities of the wheat. From the following table 
it will be seen how little change has taken place, 
and also how pure an article of diet the shredded 
wheat biscuit has become : 


Raw Shredded 

Wheat. Wheat Biscuit. 
NIU 9 o.c5 ds 5. caaudnandescpendannd oven 10°60 10°57 
TRUNOF OMEN 5. onc inc iceciccsscceece'secs 175 103 
Ba rictpiis vs dneaeiuienmaaaete 2°40 2°58 
Tis cin ig suid un dnceandeawebeiadeveuincsee 175 2°65 
NN i as pectadan tad cibigtionsteniid 12°25 12°06 
Soluble starch and other carbo- 

PRs dscns cnnsceaccadasensisicces 71°25 7111 


The slight difference in certain parts is due 
largely to the action of the great heat used in 
its preparation. 

Previous to becoming acquainted with the 
merits of shredded wheat biscuit, the writer, 
during a visit to the south of England, met 
a gentleman who related a unique and most 
interesting experience in dietetics. It was that 
for the last three years he had lived on one 
meal a day, and that meal was composed chiefly 
of apples! Further astonishment was evoked by 
his reply to my question as to what he drank, 
when he stated that the juices of the apples 
supplied him with all the moisture or drink he 
needed ; this, he claimed, was of the purest kind, 
being in reality water distilled by nature, and 
flavoured with the pleasant aroma of the apple. 
He partook of his one meal about three o'clock 
in the afternoon, eating what he felt satisfied him, 
the meal occupying him from twenty minutes to 
half-an-hour. He looked the picture of healthful 
manhood, and is engaged daily in literary work. 
Further conversation led to his offer of a 
scholarly work upon the subject, which was 
gladly accepted. It stated that man’s first and 
natural food was similar to that which Adam 
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found ready to his hand both in and outside of 
Eden—namely, the produce of the garden and 
field, fruits, and nuts, upon which man should 
and could live and be well nourished. 

Such a radical alteration in dict as was sug- 
gested by the author of that work called for very 
thoughtful consideration, for it was felt that to 
do without bread or its substitute was scarcely 
possible, however fond one might be of fruit. 
White bread was strongly condemned as_ being 
nearly all starch, inducing ossification; the 
nutrient quality being removed from the wheat 
with the bran by the miller. 

It was while he was trying to solve this problem 
that shredded wheat biscuit was first brought 
under the writer’s notice; and, after a trial of 
the preparation for two months continuously, it 
was found to fill the gap—nay, more than fill it. 

To the athlete, its muscle-forming qualities and 
sustaining power are of marked benefit; and it 
is very highly spoken of by some trainers, whose 
pupils can train on the biscuit better than on 
any other food. For the healthful and the strong 
it is beneficial, as walking exercise can be more 
largely indulged in and enjoyed with less fatigue. 
In the home it is the foundation of many appetis- 
ing dishes, both savoury and sweet, as is evidenced 
by four hundred and sixty-two recipes published 
and circulated at the lectures demonstrating its 
use, It is a boon to invalids, not only because 
of its easy digestion and its nutriment, but be- 
cause it is capable of being made up into so 
many attractive and temptingly dainty dishes. 
The aged, by reason of the shredding, are pecu- 
liariy helped and benefited, as they do not suffer 
for their inability to properly masticate their food. 
Thus they enjoy the blessing of food with easy 
digesting properties, which must tend to promote 
‘length of days, even to old age;’ and at life’s 
eventide have a prospect of calm, joyous strength 
to the last. 

Baby life, at the other extreme, will also be 
greatly benefited by the use of this food-stuff, the 
system being built up in its earliest days. Some 
doctors describe it as an ideal baby-food, and 
prescribe it freely for adults; and, what is more 
wonderful, some of the eminent amongst them 
take and enjoy their own medicine themselves ! 
Dentists, too, speak highly of its great value as a 
bone-forming food, and hence beneficial to the 
teething generation. 


~*~ 


Like oatmeal, the shredded wheat biscuit has a 
dual character, yielding both ‘meat and drink,’ 
Half a biscuit placed in a muslin bag and boiled 
for five minutes makes a delicious drink, the 
slight taste of the baked corn being most agree- 
able, while the liquid is nutritious, 

In England the use of oatmeal porridge is 
rather on the increase amongst the upper-middle 
classes, Vegetarians and temperance folk use it 
largely, chiefly for breakfast. The writer has en- 
joyed this very nourishing food for nearly forty 
years, it having been first introduced to him (or 
was it not he to ‘them,’ rather?) the morning after 
his first arrival in Edinburgh from the west of 
England in 1862; and he has had it as an item 
of breakfast fare ever since—in Glasgow, the 
Western Hizhlands, England ; also, during a ten 
years’ residence, with hard, exhausting work, 
physical and mental, in the West Indies, where, 
however, many Scotsmen declined its use because 
they averred it was too heating for the tropical 
climate, with a normal temperature of eighty- 
seven degrees, rising to a hundred and ten 
degrees. From experience that is proved to be 
a matter of opinion, as it depends so largely 
upon the cooking and the quantity partaken of. 

ut oatmeal porridge and shredded wheat biscuit 
will form a splendid basis for meals all through 
the day, whilst the question of economy will, with 
many, not be without its influence. Certain it is 
that if the hard toilers within the British Empire 
—and that is now a large market !—used oatmeal 
and shredded wheat biscuit they would be far 
better nourished, and their children both healthier 
and stronger, and the many diseases which an 
excessive meat diet is responsible for would dis- 
appear. 

Oatmeal porridge as a breakfast food cannot be 
surpassed ; and with the shredded wheat biscuit, 
and the fruits, nuts, and jams, now so greatly 
used as the diet of many thoughtful humani- 
tarian folk, it may effect a quict and beneficial 
revolution ; as with the use of the wheat biscuit 
for fish-cakes, meat rissoles, and nicely creamed 
fruit compotes, the appetite is tempted with a 
really sustaining diet which will not greatly add 
to the domestic outlay. However, the greatest 
beneficiaries will be the children, invalids, and the 
aged, 

Milk and honey and shredded wheat 
Is a dainty meal a king might eat. 
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OF ROYAL BLOOD. 
A STORY OF THE SECRET SERVICE. 


CHAPTER IX.—AT THE STATE BALL. 


may HERE was no disguising the fact 
=| that the British Empire, the pride 
of the world, was in deadly peril. 
Day by day went by; yet, to our 
Peis! surprise, the situation in Europe 
remained undisturbed. I paid a 
flying visit to London to make further inquiries 
regarding the theft, but soon returned. At the 
Royal Palace, as at the Embassy and at Downing 
Street, the few who knew of the theft awaited 
the dawn of each succeeding day with trembling 
anxiety, fearing lest the explosion so long 
threatened should occur. To the last button upon 
the gaiter Europe was armed, not with the arms 
of twenty-nine years ago, when France measured 
strength with Germany, but with quick-firing guns, 
Maxiins, rifles of astounding range, and all kinds 
of inventions for causing widespread desolation 
and loss of human life. War was terrible enough 
in the days of Sedan and Plevna; but all knew 
that its horrors would now be far greater. Yet 
in that period of suspense, although the King 
and his Ministers knew themselves to be on the 
edge of a volcano, the festivities of the Belgian 
Court never slackened. Only perhaps a dozen 
people were aware of the theft of that file of 
secret correspondence, and any countermanding 
of previous fétes would have given rise to 
comment. 

Every inquiry I had made produced only 
negative results. I had questioned Graves, the 
messenger, closely, and he had asserted that the 
despatch-box had never left his hand after it had 
been given him by Hamilton. The file of papers 
had disappeared as if by magic. In every effort 
I was baffled by the fact that no suspicion could 
possibly rest upon Graves, a man who for years 
had carried the nation’s secrets in his safe 
keeping. 

One night, in an anxious, despondent frame of 
mind, I, accompanied by Giffard, attended the 
state ball at the Palace, a function at which all 
of us were expected to be present. Our party, 
headed by Sir John and Lady Drummond, the 
former wearing his star of St Michael and St 
George, were received by the royal pair at the 
head of the grand staircase, with its magnificent 
marbles and statuary; and as we passed in, the 
great ballroom with its thousand electric lamps 
presented a particularly brilliant scene, The 
various uniforms, sparkling orders, and multi- 
coloured decorations contrasted well with the 
magnificent toilets of the ladies, and the show 
of diamonds for which the Belgian Court fune- 
tions have long been notable was unusually 
profuse, British diplomatic uniforms are, how- 


ever, the reverse of showy; and a Portuguese 
vice-consul is always a more bejewelled, decorated, 
and imposing-looking person than a_ British 
ambassador. 

Among them all, however, few men looked 
so smart as did my companion Giffard in his 
Guards uniform, wearing the violet ribbon and 
cross which the Emperor Francis Joseph con- 
ferred upon him, a duplicate of which I also 
wore, Around us were many people we knew: 
the Russian Minister, in his imposing white 
tunic, glittering with orders; the French and 
yerman attachés, to whom we were always 
courteous but never very friendly; and the 
Turkish Minister, a little, squat, brown-faced 
man in black embroidered coat and dingy fez. 

The magnificent band of the Guides, one of 
the finest in Europe, was playing Strauss’s 
*Morgenbliitter’ valse, and many dancers were 
gliding around the great chamber in the midst of 
the brilliant crowd. There was gaiety, brightness, 
and laughter everywhere. On every side was a 
ceaseless chatter in French, with now and then 
an expression in English or German, for those 
assembled were nothing if not thoroughly cos- 
mopolitan ; and it may safely be said that there 
are few in the Court circle in Brussels who 
cannot speak English, Together, Giffard and I 
passed on towards the top of the room, bowing 
here and there to ladies in décolleté leaning on 
the arms of their cavaliers, or nodding and 
exchanging words with men we knew. 

Suddenly there was a pause in the music as 
the valse ended, then a slight stir among the 
crowd. 

‘The royal circle have entered,’ Giffard re- 
marked ; and as I turned I saw at some distance 
from me the tall, imposing figure of the King, his 
face smiling and bearing no trace of the terrible 
anxiety which I knew must be consuming him 
within. These men, the ambassadors of the 
Powers, whose hands he had shaken in welcome 
that night, were his most bitter and deadly 
enemies. To-night they laughed gaily with him 
and partook of his boundless hospitality ; yet he 
well knew that they were conspiring to take 
from him his crown and wreck the kingdom he 
loved so well. 

I gave word to my thoughts in a whisper to 
Giffard ; but in response he said : 

‘Hush, old fellow! Keep silent. It wouldn't 
do for you to be overheard.’ 
© Of course not,’ I said; then I fell to thinking 
as I gazed around upon that brilliant assembly, 
where the women blazed with gems and the men 
wore their full decorations upon their breasts. 
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I had attended many an imperial function in 
Vienna, and many a reception at the Palace at 
Madrid ; but never had I been present at a ball 
where was displayed such a wealth of jewels, or 
where the women were on the whole so good- 
looking. 

Some of the ladies were well known to me, for a 
secretary of Embassy gets very quickly into society ; 
and to many of them I chatted after Giffard had 
left me to dance with the pretty daughter of the 
Minister of Agriculture, a fair-haired young lady 
whom I had detected on more than one occa- 
sion flirting desperately with him. I was seated 
with the pink-and-white, fluffy-haired Baroness de 
Melreux, whose historic pearl necklet was being 
admired, perhaps coveted, by most women in the 
room, gossiping and watching the dancers, when 
suddenly, on the opposite side of the polished 
space where the ‘Lancers’ were in progress, my eyes 
encountered a striking figure in turquoise blue. 
She was standing in conversation with a couple 
of elderly ladies, when, as she suddenly turned 
her face towards me, I was amazed to recognise 
her. She had not noticed me, and was slowly 
waving her large ostrich-feather fan to and fro, 
chatting with the elder of her two companions. 
Her toilet was certainly one of the most beauti- 
ful and striking in the room, its tint suiting 
her dark complexion admirably, and its facture 
of the latest mode garnished with silver passe- 
menterie and tiny ruches of chiffon. Across her 
open white brow was a magnificent tiara of 
diamonds, and around her throat a_ beautiful 
necklet of the same gems sparkled beneath the 
electric rays with a thousand iridescent fires. 
Her dark, well-coiled hair had been arranged 
by a maid of the first order; there were dia- 
monds on her wrists ; and every one about me was 
remarking ler beauty. For a long time my eyes 
were riveted upon her, to make certain that I 
was not mistaken, and to reassure myself that 
it was more than a mere striking resemblance. 
Then, when at last I became satisfied, I sat 
gazing upon her in blank amazement. 

‘Do you know who that is, over there, in 
blue?’ I asked of my friend the skittish Baroness, 
for in Brussels society she knew everybody. 

‘Of course, she answered in English. ‘She’s 
awfully smart and good-looking—isn’t she? Don’t 
you know her? Oh, but of course you were 
not in Brussels last season, she added, ‘She’s 
Mélanie, daughter of the Princess Charlotte of 
Hapsburg. ‘That’s her mother, the rather stout 
woman talking to her now 

‘Then she’s a princess of blood royal?’ I 
exclaimed, absolutely dumfounded, 

‘Certainly,’ answered the Baroness. ‘Her mother 
is a Hohenzollern, you know, and they are here 
on a Visit to the Queen. The Princess Mélanie 
is certainly very handsome; but she has all the 
pride of the Hapsburgs, and makes very few friends, 


—all save one,’ she added, dropping her voice to 
a whisper and smiling significantly. 

‘And who’s he?’ I asked quickly, for in her I 
took more than a passing interest. 

‘Oh, a mere nobody,’ she answered. ‘Last 
season, When they were here, there were lots of 
funny stories about. They say she is fond of 
escaping from the royal circle of an evening, 
and going out for walks with her cavalier, and 
that there have been a good many scenes created 
in the family because of her liking for this 
fellow.’ 

I looked up again at the striking figure in 
turquoise, whom every one was admiring, and 
wondered whether she remembered that morning 
in the Bois when I had brushed the dust from 
her skirt and bandaged up her hand. How 
different was her appearance now, the centre and 
admired of all that throng, one of the most 
dazzlingly brilliant in the whole of Europe! I 
recollected her rather shabby cycling skirt, her 
straw hat which had been discoloured by the 
suns of the previous season, and her boots worn 
until they had gone out of shape; and contrasted 
them with the erect, rather haughty figure before 
me, the costly Paris-made gown, and the flash- 
ing tiara against her dark hair. I recollected 
how so unaffected had she seemed when we 
had met after her accident that I had actually 
set her down as a governess, whereas she was 
none other than a princess of the great and 
powerful House of Hapsburg, the proudest House 
in Europe. 

Her beauty fascinated me. I sat there gazing 
at her as one held beneath a spell. As a rule I 
fear 1 am not very impressionable where women 
are concerned. My profession as diplomatist has 
brought me in contact with many women of 
dazzling beauty ; but at the embassies it is part 
of our creed never to fall victim to a woman’s 
loveliness ; never to become the slave of any of 
those capricious butterflies of fashion who are so 
fond of angling after the foreign diplomat. All 
this was impressed upon me by the kindly 
Marquis prior to my first appointment abroad, 
It was part of his wise counsel how to conduct 
diplomacy successfully. 

Of course, just as it is part of a diplomat’s 
creed not to love, it is also part of his creed to 


| . . . ’ 
flirt desperately should occasion require. There 


are times when the young attaché can gain 
valuable information withheld from his chief, 
through the brainless woman whom he flatters, 
and with whom he affects to be desperately in 
love. Indeed, in all the embassies abroad love 
plays a greater part in international negotiations 
than is ever dreamed of by the public. 1 think 
that I, like certain of my colleagues, had succeeded 
in bringing flirtation near to the perfection of an 
art; and when I recollected certain escapades in 
Vienna, where by an affectation of affection I had 


As for the men, she gives them all their congé ' Leen successful in gaining some exceedingly valuable 
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information regarding the political undercurrent, 
and remembered how near a duel I had been on 
more than one occasion, I smiled within myself. 

Yet at this moment I confess to a very serious 
affair of the heart. That dark-haired, neatly- 
dressed girl who had had such a nasty spill from 
her cycle had captivated me by her grace, her 
beauty, and her natural outspokenness. I saw 
now why she would not allow me to wheel her 
cycle home. She did not wish the world to know 
that she had had a fall in the Bois, being aware 
how fond the papers are of giving publicity to all 
sorts of alarming reports. It was her natural dis- 
eretion which led her to refuse my further aid. 
But had she not turned in the cab, and, with 
laughing, mischievous eyes, waved her hand to 
me in farewell ? 

The Baroness at my side was chattering away, 
now and then whispering behind her fan some 
scandal or other about those who passed by; but 
I only replied mechanically. I was too much 
occupied with my own reflections to heed the 
chatter of this, one of the giddiest and smartest 
leaders of fashion. I wondered whether I should 
salute this woman who had so fascinated me, or 
whether I should preserve strict etiquette and 
wait until she recognised me. This was the 
question which sorely puzzled me. If she saw 
me and desired to renew the acquaintance she 
would surely speak, I argued. If not, then she 
would cut me dead, and I should know that she 
wished the secret of her accident preserved. 

At length a mutual acquaintance, Count Corri- 
gani, of the Italian Legation, came up and com- 
menced to chat with the Baroness, whereupon I 
seized the opportunity and strolled away in the 
direction of where my friend of the Bois was 
standing, now in conversation with the Queen 
of the Belgians and her unmarried daughter, a 
pretty, dark-haired girl of nineteen, who had only 
lately been admitted to such functions, and who, 
truth to tell, was more at home on her pony in 
the leafy glades of Spa than among that bejewelled 
throng with its ceaseless chatter and combined 
odour of a thousand intoxicating perfumes, 

For some time I lounged about, exchanging 
words with those I knew and dancing a couple 
of waltzes with a smart woman to whom I had 
been introduced by Hamilton, and who was, I 
understood, the wife of the ex-Governor-General 
of the Congo. But through all that time I kept 
surreptitious observation upon that tall figure 
in turquoise, with the diamond tiara’ which 
flashed back every colour of the spectrum, She 
was surrounded by admirers, but refused all in- 


vitations to dance. The King and the Archduchess 
Stephanie had led the cotillion, and according to 
strict etiquette that was sufficient. At no Court, 
save that of Spain perhaps, is etiquette so rigor- 
ously preserved as at Brussels, and perhaps, alas! 
no reigning family is more unfortunate in its 
matrimonial alliances than that of Belgium, 

At length, when I saw my divinity with only 
a single lady at her side, the wife of the German 
Minister, I hastened across and leisurely passed 
her, hoping that she might recognise me and 
bow. I had resolved not to commit such a 
flagrant breach of etiquette as to claim acquaint- 
ance with her. Idly, and with affected careless- 
ness, I therefore strode past, when just as I got 
level with her she raised her dark eyes from 
those of her companion and looked me straight 
in the face. I expected each second that she would 
bow; but in her gaze was no glance of recog- 
nition, only a cold, haughty askance stare, as 
though she had noticed I had watched her, and 
was now annoyed that I should approach her in 
that manner. No, she evidently did not intend 
to recognise me. There was no excuse whatever, 
because she looked full into my face with her 
great dark eyes—a glance firm, cold, unwavering. 
She had cut me dead. My heart sank within 
me, for she was my idol, and her perfect beauty, 
enhanced by these dazzling jewels, held me captive. 
Thus I passed on, and it was a long while before 
I summoned courage to again look in her direc- 
tion, fearing lest she might consider me an un- 
couth boor. When, however, I did I saw her 
still chatting with the buxom lady who presided 
over the German Legation, and smiling at some 
words the latter had uttered. 

Then I passed into the lounge set apart for 
men, swallowed a glass of champagne, smoked 
a cigarette—the cigarettes the King gives to 
his guests are, as every diplomatist knows, the 
best in Europe—and joined in the cosmopolitan 
chatter of a dozen or so of the diplomatic body 
more or less known to me. 

For a long time I lingered in the galleries, 
and it was nearly an hour before I returned to 
the ballroom, where I found the function at its 
height. An old minuet had been performed, and 
everybody was discussing it; when, ere I became 
aware of the fact, I came face to face with my 
dark-haired divinity in blue, who, seated alone 
on a settee, suddenly me, smiled 
My heart leapt for joy. 
this action, given me permission 


recognised 


graciously, and bowed. 
She had, by 
to speak. 


(Tv be continued.) 
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DO PUBLIC LIBRARIES FOSTER A LOVE OF LITERATURE 
AMONG THE MASSES ?* 


By A WorkKING WoMAN. 


@ FTER much consideration, this question 

must be answered in the negative. 
The word ‘foster, according to the 
dictionary, means to encourage or 
nourish ; but the object to be en- 
couraged or nourished must be 
already in existence, or, of course, it cannot be 
fostered. When public libraries were first insti- 
tuted they were intended mainly for the use of 
the working classes, to meet the need of those 
who were desirous of obtaining kuowledge but 
could not afford to pay for it. That the work- 
ing classes in general have not availed themselves 
of this privilege is not the fault of the free 
libraries or of their promoters; and yet, neither is 
it the fault of the working classes. There are those 
who will talk about developing a taste for litera- 
ture in the masses, as if such a thing could be 
done in a few weeks or months at the most. 
But, all the while, they entirely overlook the 
most important point; and that is, that the taste 
for literature among the toiling masses of this 
country has yet to be created. Free libraries 
may have helped to foster the love of literature 
among the lower middle class and the upper 
working class; but the great bulk of working 
people have not yet experienced any longing for 
an intellectual life; and the reason for this is 
not far to seek. 

No doubt it will be a hard task for cultured 
individuals to even attempt to realise such a state 
of affairs; to try for one moment to think that 
there are hundreds—nay, thousands—to whom the 
word literature conveys no meaning whatever. 
Yet such is the case. And, indeed, self-culture is 
certainly not the end and aim of the members 
of the middle class who join the free librarics, 
Complaints are numerous that in most of our free 
libraries fiction is in great and increasing demand ; 
while books of a higher order are comparatively 
little read. ‘The members of the middle class 
seem to regard public libraries as being places 
where it is very convenient to keep up-to-date 
in the latest sensational novel, with the least 
possible expense; to be the first in the field to 
read books like Tess, Jude the Obscure, The Manz- 
man, The Christian, Trilby, Sorrows of Satan, The 
Heavenly Twins, Dodo, and others of a similar 
nature. And if this is the idea of literature 
enjoyed by the middle class, what sort of an 
idea can be expected of the working classes 


* This article is published without prejudice, and is 
interesting as an expression of personal opinion on the 
part of one who has derived great benefit from the use 
of free libraries, The Editor does not hold himself respon- 
sible for all the conclusions contained in the article. 


pure and simple, whose lives are dragged out 
under much less favourable conditions ? 

Just think for one moment of the literature 
which passes muster with the rising generation of 
the working class. Inquire of the newsagents 
what style of so-called literature has the readiest 
sale. ‘They will soon tell you that it is not good, 
sound matter, but trashy comic papers which are 
in constant demand. Of course, in common jus- 
tice, it is only fair to point out that there are 
plenty of excuses to be found for the children of 
working parents. First and foremost, their en- 
vironments are not, strictly speaking, of a pro- 
nounced literary flavour. It is still an undisputed 
fact that, in spite of modern civilisation and 
modern education, working men, but more especi- 
ally working women, have, as one of the characters 
in David Grieve expresses it, ‘as much use for 
learning as a cow has for clogs;’ and this is 
literally true. If the children do show a taste 
for reading, it is the boys who are allowed the 
opportunity of developing it; the girls of a 
working-class family are usually found something 
else to do. The parents are not to blame in the 
matter. They have not the necessary leisure, 
even if they had the insight, to develop the 
intellectual faculties of their children. All the 
energies of the parents are required, and are 
always at full stretch, to get a-bare living for 
themselves and their offspring. They have no 
spare time in which to study the characters of 
the children, or to overlook their various pastimes ; 
and when the home-life of the children of work- 
ing parents is carefully considered, the wonder is, 
not that they develop such a small measure of 
intellectual life, but that under the circumstances 
they develop any. The boys, after the day’s 
work is over, go home and get their tea, wash 
themselves, and then betake themselves off for the 
evening, sometimes to lounge about at street- 
corners, sometimes to go to the public-house, and 
sometimes to go to the theatre or any other place 
of amusement. But very seldom indeed do they 
find their way to the reading-room of the free 
library. The evenings of the girls are mostly 
occupied in domestic duties; and when, at the 
end of the week, they do get one or two evenings 
to spare, they also go in for various amusements, 
As already pointed out, there is absolutely nothing 
in the home-life to encourage a taste for literary 
pursuits; and, among such surroundings, is it 
any wonder that the taste is only too often not 
there to develop? Certainly there are instances 
where the boys and girls of working parents do 


join the free libraries, if only to read for amuse- 


ment, This generally takes place in their earlier 
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A boy of fourteen or fifteen shows a 


years. 
marked taste for reading the daily and weekly 
papers, and perhaps some friend will suggest that 


he would be greatly benefited by joining the free 
library. He does so, and his reading consists 
mainly of books of travel and adventure, varied 
with historical romances. The boy is just at the 
age when love-tales are despised with a_ lofty 
scorn, and tales with a moral scouted. And so it 
comes about that Harrison Ainsworth, Captain 
Marryat, Kingston, Fenimore Cooper, Henty, 
Jules Verne, R. M. Ballantyne, Captain Mayne 
Reid, Rider Haggard, and Rudyard Kipling are 
his favourite authors. A girl of the same age, or 
perhaps a year or two older, shows a disposition 
to like reading. She joins the free library, and 
being of a more romantic turn of mind than her 
brother, her reading proceeds on different lines. 
Mrs Henry Wood, Miss Braddon, Rosa N. Carey, 
E. P. Roe, Annie 8. Swan, and others of a similar 
nature are her favourites. But, as a rule, when 
they should be launching out into deeper waters 
both boys and girls cease to be members of the 
free librarics, and gradually drift into other and 
more harmful amusements; and so it happens 
that George Eliot, Charlotte Bronté, Sir Walter 
Scott, Thackeray, and Dickens are quite unfamiliar 
names, Poetry is seldom or never read. The 
only idea of poetry which many boys and girls of 
the working classes possess is that derived from 
learning pieces to recite at school entertainments 
or of committing to memory so many lines for 
an examination, But these are regarded in the 
light of tasks; and so whatever love for poetry 
may Le created soon evaporates on leaving 
school, 

On the whole, the girls have really more excuses 
for not reading than the boys. A little considera- 
tion concerning the daily routine of the lives of 
working girls will soon dispel any sentimental 
notions which may have been cherished on the 
subject. Picture a domestic servant, tired out with 
a hard day’s washing or cleaning ; the factory girl, 
shut up for ten hours in the stuffy atmosphere 
of a factory, engaged in monotonous labour ; the 
seamstress, jaded and worn with her work, ‘sewing 
at once with a double thread a shroud as well as 
a shirt, and too weary even to think. What oppor- 
tunity or inclination can such as these have for 
literary pursuits? To preach the doctrine of self- 
culture to these poor souls must appear to them 
as nothing less than cruel mockery, ‘The conditions 
of industrial life will have to alter strangely before 
any progress can be made in this direction. Then, 
again, the habit which boys and girls have con- 
tracted of late years, of doing their reading in 
bits, often of a scrappy and sensational nature, is 
slowly and surely undermining what little taste 
there might have been for solid and instructive 
literature, The ‘information swallowed by this 
system of miscellaneous reading is enormous as 
far as the quantity goes, but it generally passes 


throngh the brain like water going through a sieve. 
Among working people, at any rate, the saying 
of the wise Lord Bacon, that ‘some books are to be 
tasted, others to be swallowed, and some few are 
to be chewed and digested,’ has never caused a 
ripple of disturbance to arise on their mental 
calm, and probably never will. Both sexes of the 
working classes, when they do read, do it mainly 
for amusement ; and this fact must be faced. 

The conditions inseparable from the lives of 
ordinary working people, not even excepting the 
artisan class, are all against the development of 
intellectual tastes in any shape or form. There is 
no doubt but that when a literary taste has once 
been created, the free libraries, with their stores 
vf good books, and the reading-rooms, with their 
supply of high-class magazines, are regarded as 
mines of untold wealth, In my own particular 
case, probably only one of many such, I am glad 
to be able to say how much I owe to the free 
library. I should, in truth, have fared badly without 
the help of such a friend. I left school at the age 
of thirteen, and until quite recently have worked 
without a break in a large worsted factory. From 
a mere child I developed a taste for reading, and 
was not long before I had completely exhausted 
my own and my friends’ stock of literature. 
And whatever literary tastes I may develop in 
after-life I owe to the fostering these tastes 
received from the free library. From this source 
I have been able to make the acquaintance of 
authors whose works I could not afford to buy ; 
and from the delights of fiction I soon got into 
deeper water, Ruskin, Carlyle, Herbert Spencer, 
J. A. Froude, Tennyson, Wordsworth, and Long- 
fellow have since become like familiar friends. 

History, travel, science, and biography have all 
opened their delights to me through the medium 
of the free library, and by its help and en- 
couragement I have acquired such a taste for good 
literature as will last me all through life. It 
appears that the promoters of the evening con- 
tinuation classes have at last been able to grasp 
the idea that these aids to education might be of 
real value in creating the necessary taste to make 
our rising generation desirous of walking in the 
realms of higher literature. During the past 
winter several Board schools started literature 
classes for both sexes. There is a grand oppor- 
tunity here for those who are wishful to elevate 
the masses. The days of the so-called comic and 
sensational paper would then be numbered, for 
children will be taught the meaning of true litera- 
ture, and, it is hoped, will have no desire for read- 
ing of a lower order. For the sake of humanity, 
let the evening schools have a higher ambition 
than merely to carn grants. Teach the students to 
dance and sing, but above all to read. Why, if 
an evening school did nothing but improve the 
taste for reading in a district, it would be worth 
all the money spent upon it. Only, as before 


pointed out, it needs keeping in mind that before 
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any real good can be done, the taste for literature 
must be created, and the opportunity to create 
this taste ought to be given a thorough trial in 
all evening schovls. ‘Then, perhaps, in days to 


come, the children of our working classes will be 
able to realise the truth of the saying: ‘Science, 
art, and literature are three guardian angels, but 
the strongest of the three is literature.’ 


THE CHAPERON: 


AN ADVENTURE. 


By R. Ramsay. 


oxq ple was to be a grand review of 
Crs the Fleet off Spithead, and excur- 
sions were running from all parts 
of the kingdom. Mrs Lawson had 
once gone down to the sea on a 
similar occasion, and, having been 
jammed against a pickpocket in the crowd, had 
lost her purse. Since then it had become an in- 
dispensable preliminary to sight-seeing expeditions 
in her family to leave all their valuables behind. 
So they were all turning out their pockets. 

Mrs Lawson was aunt-in-law to Francesca and 
mother of Cis, and had a right to insist ; and as 
Mr Stair was her nephew and lawful subject, she 
made him also give up his worldly goods before 
packing off the three on their jaunt to Ports- 
mouth. She was very tyrannical in her prudence. 

‘And you, Francesca ?’ 

Hugh Stair glanced across at her, and his smile 
was rueful. He had already been deprived of 
almost all but his pipe and a railway ticket. 

‘We must submit,’ he said. 

Francesca produced her purse and two pocket- 
handkerchiefs. 

The purse was immediately confiscated, but 
one of the latter was grudgingly given back; 
‘Although I think it’s a positive pampering 
of the thieves,’ said Mrs Lawson sternly. ‘You 
have your excursion tickets, and I suppose’— 
grudgingly—‘ you will want a little silver, in 
case you go on a steamer, and for your food. 
Beyond that—— Who can pick your pockets if 
they are empty ?’ 

Stair smiled again at Francesca. He had just 
come from Australia, and regarded the British 
matron, as aggressively visible in his aunt, with 
an awe that was just then merging in alarm. He 
muttered something and ran down tlie steps 
hurriedly into the street, afraid lest she might 
take away his watch, which, strangely enough, 
she had not yet demanded, After him fluttered 
Cis, white as a summer cloud in the blue sky- 
drift ; but Mrs Lawson laid her hand mysteriously 
on Francesca’s arm for a minute, drawing her 
back in the deserted hall. 

‘Take care of Cis,” she said. ‘I don’t want 
you to hamper them or to be a wet blanket in 
any way; and I quite trust her to you, my dear. 
Just keep her out of mischief,’ 

There was a bitter dash in the staid smile with 
which Francesca too started and caught up the 
other two walking side by side in the sun, They 


had sallied out to enjoy themselves, with light 
hearts and lighter pockets; but she was the 
chaperon. 

It was a long day—a long, hot, and weary day ; 
no happier than other days set apart for amuse- 
ment. They had gone aboard a steamer with a 
crowd of excursionists like themselves, and the 
skipper, with a solemn promise to land them all 
in time for the excursion train, had carried them 
out in triumph. 

The first dim stars were appearing and the sky 
was already dark as Francesca leaned over the 
ship’s side among its hundred passengers, all alone. 
Far away there was a glimmer of landward lights, 
and the shore was running, a line of sparkles, into 
the sea, The ships, still waiting, were all glittering 
in the blackness of the tide. ‘There was to be an 
illumination, and the warships that had impressed 
(who was it said alarmed?) a foreign personage 
all the day were to dissipate the menace in a 
display of fireworks, However, they could not 
begin till the personage had had his dinner. The 
people ashore and afloat in their thousands were 
all impatient. They were watching angrily, think- 
ing themselves defrauded by each dark minute, 
for the signal that was to make all the black 
waters gay and startling. But Francesca was in 
no hurry. 

Not far away—and yet strangely distant—were 
her young girl-cousin and Mr Stair. She heard 
them laughing softly as people laugh in a crowd 
—or alone with each other—an intimate smothered 
laugh. She was not to hamper them, Mrs Law- 
son had said, laying a last charge upon her; and 
so she had withdrawn herself a little way, leav- 
ing them, It was her fate always to be the 
chaperon. 

There were not so many years between her and 
Cis; she had dared to count them, wondering 
what had thrust her among the elders, Perhaps 
it was because she had had younger sisters and 
had got into the way of ruling them with a staid 
air that assumed the age and authority that was 
wanted, She had had to think for them all, and 
it had been a burden, The last of them was 
married now—ah! she remembered the motherly 
way in which she used to listen to and advise 
their lovers !--but her post was fixed for ever. 
Even strangers appeared to see her in that char- 
acter. It was laughable—almost always. Only 
just lately it had hurt her strangely. Was she, 
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after all, so very staid and ancient? Although 
the light in her eyes and the red in her cheeks 
had always been overlooked, she had become dimly 
aware that the beat of her heart was young. 

It was her part to look with a kindly tolerance 
upon Cis and Mr Stair, and the part was familiar. 
Why, then, had she risen up and fled lately at 
his approach? It was absurd. Francesca laughed 
a little unhappily in the dark. She knew the 
look—the wistfulness and the embarrassment 
appealing to her pity—in Mr Stair. How many 
young men had she heard with a motherly ear- 
nestness? She had always been proud of the 
trust, a kind and a dauntless backer; and why 
should she suddenly struggle against her fate ? 
Three times since they had been visiting in that 
house together had Mr Stair attempted to confide 
in her and enlist her aid. She was clever in 
reading the signs; she was accustomed to being 
trusted. Why then, guessing, had she run away 
in a fright? 

‘Miss Lawson !’ 

Francesca turned hurriedly. Ah, the alarming 
ring in his tone! With a gasp of thankfulness 
she remembered the impatient hundred pressing 
against the ship’s sides with her. ‘Their many 
faces gave her the courage to look and smile, her 
own face very dim in the shadow. 

‘Miss Lawson!’ he said again—he had not 
learnt to call her Francesca: was it a tribute to 
her elderliness and gravity, or to the more distant 
relationship ?—‘ why did you hide yourself? I 
could hardly find you. And Cis is quarrelling 
With me most unfairly because of that great per- 
sonage’s greed. It seems to be my fault that the 
fireworks are not beginning, 

‘What is it? Any slander?’ interrupted Cis, 
appearing at his elbow. She was in one of her 
wilful moods, and the unaccustomed scene had 
raised her spirits. rancesca could see that she 
had been tormenting him. 

‘I was stating a fact, said Stair; and they 
glanced at each other in playful challenge. 

‘He has been so absurd,’ said the girl, hooking 
her arm in Francesea’s, and Francesca thought 
she saw a darkening in his face. They made a 
capital pair, the man tall and dark, with the 
strong look of one who had had to fight his way 
up in life; and the girl pretty and glittering 
like a star, Perhaps he had been trying already 
to make her understand, 

‘Tired ?? asked Stair. 

‘No, interrupted Cis, answering him: ‘only 
solemn.’ 

But he did not take his eyes away from 
Francesca, waiting for her own answer. She had 
to give it gaily. 

‘It’s the responsibility,’ she said, ‘You are 
two gay people without a care; but I am the 
chaperon,’ 

She saw his eyes rest on hers almost reproachfully 
ag she attempted the little joke that was earnest ; 


and then the signal was flashed along the ships, 
and the night was made wonderful with display. 

The crowd on the ship’s deck surged and 
struggled like the waves underneath, gazing dis- 
tractedly at the sudden brilliance. Delay, im- 
patience, all were forgotten in the spectacle granted 
to them at last. Cis leant against the boat’s rail, 
exclaiming ; and Mr Stair, behind her, was watch- 
ful of her rash movements. He had made room 
for Francesca also against the rail, and she was 
gazing stupidly at the sight with eyes that were 
dazzled. Ife was so near her—so very near ; if she, 
the third person, could only slip past him and 
leave the two! For a crowd is nobody after all. 

‘It’s over. Oh dear, it’s over!’ 

Cis’s cry had its tragic note. She lifted her 
face lamentably to Mr Stair, and sighed that 
it could not begin again; and then she shook 
Francesca and asked her to waken up, Had she 
failed to see this and that, with her eyes on the 
water? Had she let the last wide scatter of 
rockets rise and die like vain things, and little 
stars ? 

‘I—I saw it all, said Francesca. 

And then there was the rush ashore. The 
excursion boats hurried towards the pier, ruffling 
the black waters, to which darkness and its hush 
were returning. They were all belated, even the 
lucky first, and the last train became a night- 
mare. 

‘Captain, you promised faithfully that we 
should catch the train!’ called a nervous excur- 
sionist, peering up at the figure on the bridge. 
He was voicing the fears of half the hundred 
passengers who had been beguiled on board. It 
was an old tub, and they might well feel anxious 
as she turned and kicked slowly towards the land. 
The skipper leaned over the rail and smiled. 

‘Captain, you undertook it’ (there was a dis- 
tant whistle); ‘you swore we should be in in 
time !? 

It was painfully apparent that the skipper ranked 
all that among the excusable wiles of his trade, 
‘So I did,’ he said carelessly, ‘So I did’ 

There was a general thrill of panic. Why had 
they embarked on that faithless boat? Why had 
they not trusted themselves to Cook? To their 
minds this skipper was little less than a pirate. 

‘Shall we do it?’ asked the passengers ner- 
vously, as the black distance grew slowly narrower 
and they plunged on in the wake of faster boats. 
The skipper looked down at them all grimly. 
He had their fares. 

‘IT can’t say, I’m sure,’ he said. 

Terrified matrons gathered round him, shriek- 
ing and reproaching, while the other passengers 
gazed desperately ashore. 

Boat after boat slid their dark sides along the 
pier, and the human river streamed up between 
the lanterns, They watched the lucky travellers 
landing, while still distant, and saw that they 
were hurrying—even they. 
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Stair felt for his watch—the watch he had 
rescued from Mrs Lawson; but it was not there, 
and Cis saw his attempt with a quick burst of 
laughter. It was the third time he had done so 
mechanically ; the third time she had explained 
that Mrs Lawson had taken it while he was 
looking at Francesca. 

‘It must be past midnight now,’ he said after 
a pause, ‘and our boat will be the last. We shall 
have to run for it, I’m afraid’ 

Panic had spread among the other passengers, 
and they made ready for a rush at the sound of 
the chains grinding against the pier. None were 
willing to be stranded in a strange place where 
the inns were full. 

‘You had better take my arm,’ said Stair, 
turning to Francesca. Cis had already slipped her 
arm frankly into his at the other side. But the 
chaperon drew back quickly. 

There was a chorus of shouting from the pier, 
warning, and jeers, and all the cries of a tired 
and excited crowd. In the midst of the hubbub 
they landed. 

‘Train’s starting! Hurry up, there!’ 

‘That old villain of a skipper !’ 

‘Run!’ 

The exclamations were flung from lip to lip as 
the travellers dashed frantically along the pier. 
From the railway there came a_ threatening 
whistle, 

‘Huwrah !’ cried Cis, her eyes dancing as the 
tide of travellers shouldered past, fighting their 
way in desperation. It was the kind of adventure 
she dearly liked. ‘Now, Madame Chaperon, clear 
the way! Can you run, either of you?’ 

‘Hush!’ said Francesca, hurrying after her, 
but the girl was irrepressible. She flung a mirth- 
ful glance behind her and began to run with the 
rest. Francesca never knew how they all rushed 
up the ill-lit street, with black figures everywhere 
making a living darkness, It was like a regiment 
in flight. She only saw the provoking shadow of 
Cis ahead, aud felt that Stair had caught her 
hand and they were racing after the girl together. 
She could run fast, at least! 

Then there was the rush into the station, and 
a noise of shouting ; a glimpse of Cis flinging 
herself rashly forward, with a laugh excited and 
full of triumph, waving her hand out of the midst 
of strangers, and then dis appearing into the dark. 

Francesca was out of breath with running ; she 
could only stare at the deserted rails. 

‘Awfully risky of her to jump into the train 
like that’ Her companion’s voice startled her 
into a sudden, horrified realisation that they were 
left behind, Already the station was almost 
empty. 

‘Oh, what will she do!’ she cried. 

‘What shall we do, rather?’ said Mr Stair. 
‘Cis will only have to run up half a street from 
the station and hammer at the door till they let 
her in; while we’ 


‘But there’s another train?’ cried Francesca, 
terrified. ‘There must be another train’ 

‘I’m afraid not,’ said Stair. 

He seized the weary porter blinking at hein 
unkindly, and shook an answer out of him. And 
then he came back to Francesca. 

‘There is no train till six in the morning,’ he 
said, ‘and’—he looked ruefully at her, trying 
to laugh, and failing—‘and—we haven't got any 
money.’ 

That was Mrs Lawson’s prudence! They 
turned out their pockets under the last flaring 
lantern (with the porter waiting to put out the 
lights), and Francesca had twopence-halfpenny. 
Stair had not even his watch to pawn. 

‘If Jill had only been here,’ he said, with a 
bothered whistle—Jill was lis married _ sister, 
whose home was in the town, but who, unluckily, 
was absent—‘we could have gone there. But 
she’s goodness knows where, and the house shut 
up.’ 

‘Perhaps they will let us stay in the station ?? 
said Francesca; but as she said it the light died 
suddenly in the ladies’ waiting-room, and there 
was an ominous sound of locking. The porter 
signified that they could not be allowed to re- 
main; he was waiting to shut them out. They 
gazed at each other, both aghast. 

‘I’m afraid they won’t trust us in these strange 
hotels,” said Stair as they left the station, coming 
out into the dark and deserted street, with its 
lamps glimmering far apart. 

Francesca felt her cheeks burning in the dark- 
ness. What would they say? He and she left 
behind—alone in this strange place—almost with- 
out a penny! It was awful. Then she seemed 
to hear Mrs Lawson ery, ‘If it had been Cis!’ 
ina burst of relief that it was only the chaperon. 
Oh, they would all think of her with less alarm, 
and ejaculate that it might have been much 
more dreadful. Francesca the staid and ancient ! 
It was lucky that it was she. 

The red had died in her cheeks ; but its fading 
was curiously arrested by a contradictory dash 
of anger. Alas! she had ranked with the elders 
in soberness all her life. 

‘They can’t take us in,’ said Stair. 

She had stood thinking, unconscious, therefore 
hardly embarrassed, in the still brilliant entrance 
of an hotel, while he argued with the people. 
They had no room, not a bed, not a corner. 
Perhaps luck might be with the travellers farther 
on. But at the next place they were so doubt- 
fully regarded—strangers with no luggage and 
with no money—that Stair broke off half-way in 
his explanations and hurried Francesca away from 
the insulting eyes. They turned their faces to- 


wards the darkness and trudged on a little while. 
The streets were becoming silent. 

‘What shall I do?’ Stair said hoarsely. He 
was willing to face any rebulf himself; but then 
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she had to face them with him. Francesca 
heard the trouble in his voice, and immediately 
her own weariness and fear were driven away by 
a reckless spirit. 

‘I—I—I don’t mind,’ she said. ‘I nardly ever 
had an adventure! We must just tramp about 
till the morning. But are you hungry ?’ 

‘Are you?’ he asked. The pluck in her tone 
reassured him. Francesca felt ‘n her pocket, 
bringing out the twopence-halfpenny that was all 
their riches. 

‘It will buy half a loaf,’ she said. 

A faint smell of new bread had assailed them, 
strangely comforting and familiar; they had 
stumbled into the neighbourhood of a bakehouse, 
and the men (overtaking the extra pressure 
by labour at unearthly hours) were bringing the 
first batch out of the oven. Stair managed to 
make his way in among the ghostly, white-dusted 
figures, assuring them that he was not an appari- 
tion; and then he and Francesca had a loaf to 
divide between them, It was hot and crumbly, 
the crust breaking in their fingers. Stair had 
given Francesca the larger half, and she peered 
at him to find out if it had been parted fairly ; 
amusement was uppermost in their eyes just 
then. 

‘Why did you keep such a little share }’ 

‘I’m not hungry, 

‘Neither am 1 

They withstood each other defiantly, both un- 
truthful, and then made peace over the last 
crust, sharing it. Then they started afresh on 
their wanderings. All the hotels were full to 
the brim—or that was made the excuse to the 
penniless travellers. Stair turned from the last 
hoarse with excited arguing and explanation, and 
Francesca could not bear the lamentable look in 
his face as he pushed the hair back from his 
forehead weariedly, with a despairing laugh. 

‘Is the workhouse shut?’ she asked, attempt- 
ing a joke. He did not appear to hear it, 

‘It’s awful,’ he said. ‘Goud heavens! That 
you should be walking all night like this !’ 

He caught her arm in his in an involuntary 
gesture of indignant support, and again they 
started. She was tired, and her feet were aching, 
and yet she felt strangely young. 

They passed up a narrow street, and the lights 
were dying in all the houses. Above them the 
stars were few in an inky sky, and the way was 
dark. It was as if they were shut out from all 
the live world together, walking on and on in a 
weird pilgrimage, side by side; as if there were 
not another soul in the darkuess but he and she, 
And to Francesca there was a strange happiness 
in it all. 

She could not hear the shocked murmurs of 
Mrs Lawson; she could not imagine the faces, 
the voices that would exclaim, or even the bitter 
amusement in their relief that it was only 
Francesca alter all! All that belonged to the 


daylight and to the morrow; to-night she was 
reckless and did not care, 

It was just a dream that she was living, and 
she must waken; they could not always be 
wandering side by side; she could not always 
look up and distinguish the strong face, with 
its kind, troubled eyes fixed ahead. She could 
not always feel ler arm lie in his, and lean a 
little if very weary. It was just a dream in 
the darkness ; she would think of it in the day- 
time and smile sadly all her life. With a start 
she became aware of a silence in which she could 
almost hear her heart beat treacherously and fast. 
In a hurry she tried to break it. 

* You—might—smoke ?’ she said. 

He started also and smiled. He had refused 
before, but perhaps he was now discouraged ; and 
nothing cheers a man like his pipe. 

‘You don’t mind?’ he asked anxiously. 

‘Why, said Francesca, ‘it is the right thing, 
I think, for us—tramps ; and I should like it.’ 

She dipped in his pocket audaciously, thrusting 
the pipe into his hands, and in another pocket 
he discovered a last match lurking. He paused 
in a doorway to strike it, bending with his hand 
hollowed round the pipe and the match’s flicker ; 
it was the last and precious. Francesca walked a 
little way on alone. 

It was then that she, the only visible figure in 
the deserted street, saw another reel round the 
corner, a threatening shadow with mad, wild 
eyes. It made for her with a sudden cursing, 
mistaking her for a victim it was pursuing, or 
perhaps only with a brute’s drunken fury. A 
curious willingness to die followed her ery in 
the suddenness of ler fear; she saw the wild arm 
lifted—and then—then she heard a blow that 
had fallen, and there was a heap at her feet. 

‘Francesca !’ 

Stair had never uttered that name before. 

He was shaking with anger; his arm was 
round her, and that heap was lying, as it had 
been hurled, in the road. Francesca had shut 
her eyes; she could hardly stand, and she had 
to lean against him. Through the humming in 
her ears she heard him talking strangely. Oh, 
surely she must be mad ! 

‘My daling—my darling! It’s all right. 
Don’t be afraid! Nothing shall hurt you. Don’t 
be afraid, my darling !? 

Francesca looked up, and saw his face above 
her, white and earnest. It was all she saw, just 
a vision in the little street of dark houses shutting 
in the sky. ‘Then she saw it alter and grow 
remorseful. Was her look all afraid ? 

‘Forgive me, he said. ‘I did not mean 
Oh! I know it was cowardly to betray it—now ; 
and till that villain But it has been hard not 
to speak all this time, and I was off my guard.’ 
He had withdrawn his arm and was standing 
before her, respectfully, a little distant. 


‘It’s no good, he was saying. ‘1 know it. 
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I’ve tried to find out if there was any chance ; 
but you never would let me ask you. I saw 
that you guessed, and I knew it was just your 
pity.’ 

And she had thought 

They stood facing each other in the starlight, 
the drunken man hoarsely murmuring, all his 
wit bidding him lie where he had fallen, hearing 
nothing nor understanding. 

‘I never meant’ said Stair, and his voice 
was not steady. ‘You will forgive me and for- 
get it? It’s all I ask now, Francesca. You will 
not remember me as a coward who betrayed 
himself when he knew that you had to listen— 
that you could not run away—that you could 
not get rid of him if you wanted ?’ 

There is a light that can transfigure the 
strangest and darkest street; it lit Francesca’s 
eyes after many days’ haunting pain until they 
were like the stars; and then it lit all that was 
dark for Stair. 

‘I will neither forget nor forgive it, she said, 
her voice, like the night wind, uncertain; ‘as— 
as I cannot get rid of you—if—I wanted’ 

After that they did not know where they were 
wandering ; but they did not believe it was in 
the darkness, although right and left walls were 
rising, houses weird and lightless and all asleep. 

At last they came to a sudden corner. Stair 
glanced up with a rueful laugh. 

‘That is Jill’s house behind, he said. ‘All 
shut up, and she away !’ 

‘It is unlucky,’ said Francesca; ‘but’—her 
hand was fast in his, and he clasped it tiglter— 
‘if she had been there’ 

‘We should have missed that, said Stair. ‘We 
should have gone there, straight, and said, “ How 
lucky !”—and lost each other.’ 

And then he looked at her anxiously; she 
must be very weary, trudging by his side with a 


face patiently brave and tender; she could not 
walk for ever. 

‘We'll turn back to that last hotel,’ he said, 
‘and I’ll murder them if they won’t take you 
in!’ 

They lad turned the corner, and there was 
Jill’s house, with all the windows lit. 

Almost breathless they stared at the astound- 
ing sight, until they gathered that it was a real 
illumination, and not a magic prank. The dark 
house was almost gay in the surrounding black- 
ness, and looked anything but deserted. 

‘Hurrah !’ shouted Stair, starting forward and 
knocking wildly. 

They were let in by one of Jill’s London 
servants, and found themselves immediately in 
the middle of lights and faces and exclamations, 
Jill had made up her mind at the very last to 
come down to the review, had sent down the 
servants that very morning, and had just arrived 
on shore with a supper-party to entertain in the 
half-dismantled house. Jumping up, she hid the 
wanderers with her large figure for a minute. 
Her kind, motherly face was all astonishment. 

“My dear Hugh! Or is it a pair of ghosts?’ 

‘We missed the train,’ said Stair hurriedly ; 
‘and we hadn’t a penny. The hotels were full, 
and would not trust us. You might have wired 
to me that you were here. And, Jill, you'll 
take care of her?’ 

Jill had glanced from one to the other, eyeing 
them narrowly, with pity and amusement. 
Francesca was not wan, although she must be 
worn out with the adventure; there was a red 
colour in her cheek and a strange flicker in her 
eyes. If she could not read that, the sister had 
only to glance at Stair. 

‘You poor child !’ she said, kissing her suddenly ; 
and then Francesca knew that she was young at 
last. 


THE MONTH: 


THE GREAT SEAL OF ENGLAND. 


OMPARATIVELY few people know 
anything about the design or other 
particulars concerning the Great 
Seal of England, the possession of 
which is one of the dignities con- 
ferred upon the Lord High Chan- 

cellor. It was, therefore, with great interest that 

Mr Allan Wyon’s lecture upon the subject before 

the Society of Arts was listened to by a large 

audience. Mr Wyon described the seal as con- 
sisting of a large mass of sterling silver, measur- 
ing about six and a half inches diameter by one 
and a quarter inch in depth or thickness. It is 
in two parts, both smooth on the outer side, 
but elaborately engraved within. These two 
surfaces are impressed upon a lump of wax at- 
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tached in an ingenious way to any document to 
which Her Majesty as sovereign gives her royal 
assent. The weight of the seal is one hundred 
and eighty-five ounces, and its value in metal 
about thirty pounds sterling. Each seal is en- 
graved during the reign of the sovereign whose 
name it bears, and the collection presents a 
curious and accurate epitome of English history. 
All Lord Chancellors have taken the greatest 
care of the seals in their charge, and have con- 
trived recesses and elaborate devices for their 
safe custody. One of them in the reign of 
Charles II, actually slept with the seal under 
his pillow, and by this loving precaution saved 
it from thieves who one night broke into his 
house and carried off the mace _ belonging 
to the House of Lords, and other valuable 


property. 
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GLASS-MAKING BY ELECTRICITY. 


An American glass-maker has patented apparatus 
for the production of glass by electric furnace, 
and he is said to have adopted in its construction 
a hint which he derived from an _ accidental 
breakage. Passing through his works one day, 
he saw the globe of an electric are-light crack, 
and a piece of the broken glass dropped upon the 
white-hot carbon points and was almost instan- 
taneously melted. Thereupon he had a box or 
vat made, upon the interior of which were 
brought together pairs of carbon rods, powerful 
currents being sent through them to secure great 
heat. Immediately below them was a channel 
for the passage of sand and the other constituents 
of glass, and it is found that these are reduced 
to the vitreous state in as many minutes as it 
requires hours to melt glass under the old system. 


THE PARASITES OF POULTRY. 


The Board of Agriculture have recently issued 
two illustrated leaflets (Nos. 57 and 58) deal- 
ing with the parasites which affect the domestic 
fowl], and the best means of combating their 
ravages. These publications may be obtained from 
the Board by application at their office, 4 White- 
hall Place, London, S.W., and will be of the 
greatest value to all poultry-keepers. Cleanliness 
is naturally the best preventive of parasites, in- 
festation of poultry always being worst in dirty 
runs, roosts, and nests. The best remedy is to 
clean the poultry-quarters thoroughly at least 
every six months, using a wash made of hot lime 
and soft soap, and giving walls, nests, and ceilings 
a good dressing with it. The houses should be 
free of cracks and crevices where insects can 
harbour and congregate, and which often are not 
reached by the washing operation. The nests 
and perches should be removable, so that they can 
be periodically dressed with lot lime-wash, and 
wood shavings or wood wool should be used in 
preference to straw for nesting purposes, because 
it is too aromatic for parasites to live in it. 


FOOD PRESERVATIVES. 

The departmental committee appointed to dis- 
cuss the question of preservatives and colouring 
matters in food have been hearing evidence from 
many experts on the various points raised. 
It was stated by one that the use of borax or 
boracic acid for ham, bacon, and butter was 
necessary on account of the demand for a mild- 
cured article, and that it was a most effective pre- 
servative and a sure remedy against fly-blow. 
Seventy-five per cent. of the ham and bacon sold 
in Britain was treated with this chemical, and 
after the meat had been cooked most if not all 
the borax disappeared, This last statement is 
one which surely could easily be put to the test 
of experiment ; and, should it be found correct, 
the use of borax for meat could hardly be con- 
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sidered objectionable. The trade in Canadian 
hams increased from three hundred thousand 
dollars in 1889 to one million eight hundred 
thousand dollars in 1898; and, according to the 
opinion of another expert, this increase might 
be attributed solely to the use of preservatives. 


PROTECTING SEED FROM SPARROWS. 


The correspondent of a German technical paper 
describes a method by which gardens may be pro- 
tected from the invasion of sparrows bent upon 
robbing the beds of their freshly-sown seed. He 
procures from a button-factory sheets of perforated 
tin from which the button-blanks have been 
punched, and makes these into the shape of a 
roof. Thus covered, the rows of seeds are amply 
protected from the birds, and the seedlings, under 
an airy roof, can develop undisturbed. In windy 
weather it is sometimes necessary to peg down the 
bent tin-plates by means of small twigs stuck into 
the ground. The plates, if reasonable care be taken, 
will last for at least ten consecutive seasons. 


SCIENTIFIC DESTRUCTION OF LOCUSTS. 


In South and East Africa, and in Algeria and 
Morocco, the locusts have of late years in- 
flicted enormous damage. ‘The same complaint 
comes from the United States, especially from 
places west of the Mississippi, with regard to 
the American locust plague; farmers in some 
places having left their holdings and sought a 
new means of existence elsewhere. There is at 
last some hope that a means has been discovered 
of successfully waging war against the pest. Four 
years ago in Cape Colony the locusts were almost 
destroyed by an epidemic, which seemed to be 
the result of the insects feeding upon a fungoid 
| growth now known as ‘locust fungus.’ It was 
also ascertained that a few individuals affected 
with the malady would quickly communicate it 
to thousands of others. In the following year 
a similar epidemic occurred in Natal; and then 
the idea was mooted that it might be possible 
to propagate this destructive malady among the 
locusts whenever their numbers gave cause for 
alarm. This has now been done, the first step 
being the preparation of a germ culture from the 
locust fungus at the Bacteriological Institute at 
Jrahamstown ; and experiments have shown that 
the infection of a number of individual insects 
with this preparation leads to wholesale destruc- 
tion of their fellows among whom they are let 
loose. It may be mentioned here that the Boer 
inhabitants of the Transvaal have hitherto set their 
faces against any measure for the destruction of 
locusts, on the ground that the insects must have 
been created for some wise purpose, and that it 
was wrong to annihilate them. 


A NEW METAL. 


In the course of an interesting lecture on 
‘Medieval and other Locks, given by Mr H. W. 
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Chubb at the Camera Club, reference was made 
to the scientific way in which the modern burglar 
was able to break into a presumably thief-proof 
safe, and the precautions which were taken against 
his assaults. In order to meet the want of a 
burglar-proof material, Messrs Cammell of Shef- 
field had lately produced a new kind of steel, 
which could not be softened by heat, which no 
drill would pierce, which was as adamant to any 
kind of cutting tool, while at the same time 
the heaviest blow will not induce it to fracture. 
A plate of this new metal having a thickness 
of less than three-sixteenths of an inch will stop 
a Lee-Metford bullet. This new steel has, indeed, 
the most resistant properties of any material known, 
and it can only be fashioned by the artificer 
by the employment of hydraulic pressure. It 
will no doubt have wide application in defensive 
warfare. 


CHARLOCK SPRAYING. 


Agriculturists are interested in a new method 
of destroying charlock in corn crops which has 
been successfully employed during the past season. 
It consists in spraying the crops with a two per 
cent. solution of pure sulphate of copper, which 
has a toxic effect upon the charlock with- 
out injuring the crops. The conditions of success 
are that the solution be applied at the rate of 
fifty gallons per acre, and that the spraying take 
place while the charlock is young and from two 
to six inches high. The chief sources of failure 
are spraying too late, using too little of the 
solution, and employing impure sulphate of 
copper. 


INDIA-RUBBER SUBSTITUTE, 


Many are tlie compounds which have been 
invented as substitutes for india-rubber, and few 
are those which come up to the anticipations of 
the discoverers. The last of the tribe was brought 
forward at a recent meeting of the Society of 
Chemical Industry by Mr W. F. Reid, under the 
name of velvril, and it seems to answer its 
description to a certain extent—that is to say, 
it will make good machine belting in conjunction 
with canvas, it is a good waterproofing agent, 
and it will make serviceable varnish. For such 
employments it compares favourably with india- 
rubber ; but for golf-balls or for submarine cables 
it does not offer the flexibility required, although 
it is thought that improvements in manufacture 
will confer upon it the necessary quality. It is 
strange that nothing is known about its adapta- 
bility for wheel tires; for it stands to reason 
that any substance which would take the place 
of india-rubber in this manufacture would, if 
cheap, meet with very wide application. 


ELECTRIC TRACTION ON THE TOWING-PATH. 


There are many canals intersecting the 
country where horses may be seen steadily plod- 


ding along and towing behind them heavy 
barges. An interesting experiment is to be tried 
shortly on the Leeds and Liverpool Canal, near 
Wigan, in the substitution for the horse of an 
electrical locomotive. From the artistic point of 
view the change will not be regarded with satis- 
faction ; but electric traction on towing-paths has 
been found in France and some other countries 
to be well adapted to canal use, and cheaper 
than the employment of the horse. The work of 
opening and closing locks and of operating sluices 
is also to be done by electrical power. It is 
possible that this alteration of methods may once 
more cause our inland waterways to recover 
some of the importance which attached to them 
before the advent of railways. 


GRAPES FROM CANADA. 


Grapes of fine quality have hitherto been ‘for- 
bidden fruit’ to the Briton of limited income, 
whose acquaintance with them is derived solely 
from what he sees in the shop windows marked 
at a price far beyond his means. Perhaps he 
would occasionally buy the hard green grapes 
which, packed in sawdust, come in barrels from 
Spain ; but they are so unlike the product of our 
hothouses that they may be regarded as very 
much inferior fruit. Recently, however, some 
magnificent grapes have been imported from 
Canada, and we are promised in the near future 
an abundant supply from that country. The 
grapes are excellent both in appearance and in 
quality, and they will be sold at a price within 
the reach of all. It need hardly be said that 
their transport to this country is rendered 
possible by storage in refrigerating chambers on 
board ship. 


TUBERCULOSIS. 


The chief medical officer of the Tocal Govern- 
ment Board, in an address which he delivered 
to the London Medical Society the other day, 
pointed out that the scourge called tuberculosis, 
or more commonly consumption, might be 
banished altogether from our midst if we would 
only take the precautions which science has 
pointed out to be absolutely necessary. Dwelling- 
houses must be so constructed that fresh air is 
admitted to the rooms, and the overcrowding 
which is such a melancholy feature of all our 
large towns and cities should be abolished. Milk 
is one of the most fruitful carriers of the germ 
which does the mischief; and he asserted that 
probably some ninety per cent. of our milch 
cows are infected with it. In a herd of forty 


selected beasts belonging to Her Majesty the 
Queen, all but six were found, upon examination, 
to be infected with tubercle. If this is the case 
in a dairy where no expense is spared in the way 
of cleanliness and good feeding, what must be 
the state of the inferior establishments where 
cows are kept? 
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A SUBMARINE BOAT. 

The dream of a submarine boat which shall be 
able to fluat at any depth between the surface of 
the water and the sea-bottom is much older than 
the time of Jules Verne, who gave the power of 
his imagination to the idea. At last, however, 
reality has given place to romance, and the Holland 
submarine vessel has been tried with snecess in 
New York harbour, when she fulfilled all the 
requirements laid down by the Naval Board. 
These requirements were that she should have 
all arrangements for charging torpedoes without 
delay, that she should carry three such torpedoes, 
and that she should be able to discharge one 
while travelling at full speed either on the 
surface of tle water or below it. The chief 
engineer, who was ordered to observe and report 
on the preliminary trials, says: ‘I report my 
belief, after full examination, that the Holland is 
a successful and veritable submarine torpedo-boat, 
capable of making a veritable attack upon the enemy 
unseen and undetectable; and that, therefore, she 
is an engine of warfare of terrible potency, which 
the Government must necessarily adopt into its 
service.” He further recommends that his Govern- 
ment should at once purchase the vessel in 
question, so that the secrets of its construction 
shall not leak out to the benefit of other 
nations. 


WOOD PULP IN SURGERY. 


Wood pulp, now so largely used for the manu- 
facture of paper, has been lately recommended, 
after a series of experiments, as a highly valuable 
aid to the surgeon for poultices and dressings. 
It has the merit of being very cheap, and can be 
readily obtained in various thicknesses. It swells 
up in water and retains four or five times its 
weight of the liquid, so that a poultice of any 
consistency can be made by varying the propor- 
tion of water. It is found to retain its heat 
much better than the ordinary materials used for 
poultices, and any antiseptic drugs soluble in 
water can be used in conjunction with it. Wood 
pulp can be easily moulded when wet, and when 
dry it becomes quite hard and will make an 
effective splint. It is said to be quite an ideal 
material for the country doctor, ensuring uniform 
results and having excellent keeping qualities. 


COST OF MODERN GUNS. 


The Scientific American publishes some figures 
with regard to the cost of big guns and the 
firing of the same which cannot fail to be of 
interest to us in connection with the present war 
in the Transvaal. A twelve-inch breech-loading 
gun costs, with its disappearing carriage, more 
than £28,000. The cost of firing is proportion- 
ally great; and the report of experts who have 
inspected these guns, and the devices for securing 
an accurate aim, show the great saving effected 


! 


by position and range-finding apparatus. As the 
report truly says: ‘The demoralising effect of a 
hit as compared to a miss cannot be reduced to 
a money value; but it costs big money to shoot 
a big gun and then miss the mark.’ In the case 
of the twelve-inch gun above mentioned the cost 
of firing is £112. A ten-inch gun costs to fire it 
£64, while an eight-inch gun costs £33 for every 
charge. These figures apply to American ord- 
nance, and we cannot hope that our own guns 
are any cheaper in operation. 


NETTLE-FIBRE, 


According to the United States Consul at Glan- 
chau, nettle-fibre or Ramie has recently come greatly 
into favour in Germany in the manufacture of 
fine yarns and tissues. In spinning alone, over 
ten thousand spindles and many hundred work- 
men are employed. The raw material comes 
almost exclusively from China, about eight lhun- 
dred thousand pounds being annually exported 
to Germany. Nettle-fibre is considered to produce 
one of the finest tissues obtainable from any 
known description of vegetable fibre. It is pro- 
posed to introduce the culture of the nettle into 
the Cameroons; and should experiment prove 
that the product is of the necessary quality, 
nettle-growing enterprises on a far more extended 
scale will be organised. 


SUGAR DIET, AND LIQUORICE. 


The Queen’s gift of chocolate to the soldiers in 
South Africa testifies to a belief in high quarters 
as to the sustaining properties of this sweetmeat. 
The Times points out, in connection with the pro- 
visioning arrangements for South Africa, that jam 
has taken a permanent place, among others, as a 
good thing for troops to fight on. Sir H. M. Stanley 
found jam and biscuits a portable and sustaining 
food in the heart of Africa. The Berlin correspon- 
dent of the Standard writes of the elaborate experi- 
ments in Germany with a view to ascertaining the 
effect of feeding troops on sugar when great exertion 
was required, The surgeons and generals report 
favourably on it; and Professor Pfuhl, formerly 
assistant to Professor Koch, at present head of the 
physiological laboratory of the army, states that 
it is proved that a sugar diet increases the 
muscular power in comparatively shorter time 


than white of eg¢; the effect of the latter 
is more lasting, but sugar is much cheaper. 


This agrees with the statement of Dr Thomas 
Oliver in The Best Diet of Toil, quoted in the 
article ‘Strength’ in this Journal for 1898. Sugar, 
it is further explained, is rapidly absorbed in the 
body ; and Professor Pfuhl, in a series of ex- 
periments on himself, found that after long walks 
three or four lumps of sugar removed all feelings 
of lassitude, and to a certain extent restored 
elasticity to the muscles, 

As to the medicinal qualities of pure liquorice, 
Dr George Keith in his Fads of an Old Physician 
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bears high testimony. He knows nothing to 
equal liquorice for relieving the symptoms of 
acrid matter in the stomach, and he has used it 
for this purpose for at least forty years. To eat 
a piece of liquorice after meals is recommended. 
Dr Keith explains that liquorice does not, like 
alkalies, convert acids into more or less inert 
salts, but seems to remove their irritating effects 
in some other way; and the result, in relieving 
the irritation of the nerves of the stomach, is 
much the same. He further relates some remark- 
able instances, in his own experience, of how it 
relieves local pains of the stomach and bowels, 
headache, sleeplessness caused by indigestion, and 
lowness of spirits. Dr Keith regards the Solazzi 
brand of liquorice as the best. Here the caution 
may be given that liquorice, though it is the basis, 
or supposed basis, of many sweetmeats and other 
commodities, is seldom put upon the market in 
a pure condition, as there is no demand for it. 
Liquorice pellets and powders as supplied by the 
druggist are, of course, well known; what is 
wanted is that the raw liquorice supplied from 
abroad to the confectioner, could it be made less 
intractable, should be made generally available. 


ENGINEERING PROGRESS. 


Sir Douglas Fox, the new president of the 
Institution of Civil Engineers, ranged over a 
wide field in his inaugural address to the 
members a week or two ago. Much had been 
done, he said, during the century which is now 


closing, in the way of engineering progress ; but | 


much remained to be done in the future. The 
problems now opening up to the civil engineer 
were of surpassing importance. Trunk railways 
through Russia, China, Persia, Africa ; irrigation 
works to supply the wants of growing popula- 
tions ; harbours large enough to receive tle vessels 
of the future—already eclipsing the Great Eastern, 
of which the chief shortcoming was that she was 
before lier time; central installations to furnish 
lighting, power, traction, and heating to whole 
counties ; the extension of telephonic communica- 
tion, with and without wires; the abolition of 
the smoke and smell of cities; the replacement 
of horses by mechanical power in the streets ; 
the increase of the speed of trains to a hundred 
miles an hour; the erection of buildings of great 
height where land is valuable; the utilisation of 
waste products, especially the refuse of cities ; the 
improvement of the water-supply ; the reclamation 
of land ; the profitable working of deep seams of 
coal—these were but some of the branches in 
which engineering progress in the twentieth 
century might be expected to develop. Sir 
Douglas spoke emphatically upon three great 
questions affecting the conditions of life in the 
Metropolis—namely, gas, water, and street traffic. 
He is of opinion that if gas were used more 
generally for cooking and heating it would go a 
long way towards solving the great problem of 


London fogs, which have been much in_ evi- 
dence recently, and mean great loss both. in 
health and pocket to the dwellers in the Metro- 
polis. As to water, he pointed out that 
London was immeasurably behind the leading 
provincial cities and towns in the matter of an 
adequate and constant supply, several of the 
latter having ‘inaugurated vast works’ for this 
purpose, while London was practically standing 
still and allowing all the available watersheds to 
be monopolised by others. Water, he said, was 
probably the only commodity for which payment 
could be demanded whether it were supplied or 
not; and he would go the length of saying that 
water should be placed on such a footing of 
constant supply that every consumer might obtain 
the full quantity he required at all hours of the 
day and night. With regard to the question of 
congestion of traffic in London, he emphasised the 
conclusion of Sir J. Wolfe Barry, that relief by 
means of new and wider thoroughfares was impera- 
tive. Most people will be agreed about this; but 
the great cost is the stumbling-block.. Sir J. W. 
Barry stated at the Society of Arts the other 
night that the cost of his scheme would be 
somewhere about seven millions, and asked by 
way of palliation: ‘What will be the’ traffic 
thrown on our streets in the next thirty years, 
at which time it has been estimated by competent 
authorities that the population may be doubled, ; 
and reach the enormous total of twelve millions ?’ 
Verily, ‘The Problem of London’ is not one whit 
less serious than was made out by a recent con- 
tributor to these pages on the subject. 


A GRAY DAY. 
Wirutn the woodland’s sombre depth 
A faint, sweet note awakes and dies ; 
And sadly through the swaying boughs 
The west wind on its mission sighs ; 
While cloudy billows northward roll 
Across the low, gray skies. 


The sounds that made the woodland gay 
Awhile—-as if with grief—are mute; 
The linnet has no heart to sing, 
And silent is the blackbird’s flute ; 
Nought stirs save that faint note of song, 
And sad Zolian lute. 
Sam Woop. 
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